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THE DEBT OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


We had hoped to have little more to do | will be better off if white and black will 
in exposing the false doctrines aud injurious | treat each other as brethren on this conti- 
tendencies of the American Colonization | nent, and Africans will be better off if we 
Society. But there has recently issued a | attempt to Christianize them only by the 
report from its manage rs, SO deceptive and / simple and scriptural process of the Boards 
so “highly satisfactory” to many of the | of Foreign Missions. 
doubting friends, that we feel called upon ‘The debt of the Society demonstrates, in 
fora few remarks. We regard the Coloni- | spite of all explanations, that a colony is not 
zation scheme under whatever modifica-, a thing to be managed by a charitable as- 
tions, and by whomsoever advocated, as but | sociation. ‘The managers, however, have 
the outbreaking of that spirit of slavery | put forth a most elaborate explanation, on 
which rivets the chains of two millions of whieh we remark, 
our brethren. Insaying this, we do notasa |. It would seem to be a very simple 
matter of course, impeach the motives ofall thing to give “a detailed statement of the 
those who advocate it. Some there are who. origin, rise, and present condition” of a 
may be permitted to save their benevolence debt. But the Managers make it far other- 
atthe expense of their wisdom. A plan which wise. They commence by setting forth 
contemplates the expatriation of a class of their own disinterestedness and benevo- 
our population for their benefit and ours, lence, and proceed to state their statistics 
simply because we indulge a prejudice very much in the lump, buried in an ocean 
against them, cannot be saved from our rep- of apologies. It is sufficient to say that in’ 
robation by any modus operandi, however stead of ‘explaining any thing, this report 
gentle and soothing. Heretofore the Colo- | is a picce of genuine colpnkanonialle 
nization Society has spirited on the public 2. The Managers profess to “have no 
to undertake the removal of the entire col- | concealments.” The resoition under which 
ored race: now their design is, to make the | they drew un the report was as follows ; 
play amet hatte olored Prple pd, ht he Dao Manage 

} : : ‘ rected to lay before the public, through the A ‘Tic- 
But ifthey could make Liberia a paradise, | an Repository, a full and detailed statement of the 
the plan would be liable to two fatal ob- origin, rise, and present condition of the society's 
jections. 1. It would involve a despair of | debt, having particular reference to the causes 


ni - F Te ee ee and manner of its rise and increase; the times at 
A had the vuIery — prejudice here. ‘which it has been incurred; the individuals to 
2. It would involve an immense waste of  \iom it was originally and ia sow duc, aall We 
labor in doing that at a distance which what in every case; together with every circum. 
could be done more e: asily at home. We. stance within the reach of their inquiries, here 
shal] never cease to oppose this plan, till it. and in Africa, which can throw any light on this 


, ‘ar , . ubject.” 
is explicitly given up and the flag of Colo. "74 
nization struck from the mast. Americans‘ If the Managers have honestly exposed 





3 When gratuitous, please to read and hand it to your neighbor. £§ 
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50 THE DEBT OF THE 
all that they could discover, according to 
this resolution, they have been eminently 
unsuccessful, They do not give a ae 
of information as to “the individuals” 

which the debt “ was originally and is now | 
due ;” and as to the “for what, in every 


case,” “they do not deem it important in 


this communication to give in detail all), i ; 
| The agent and physicians receive also subsist- 


‘ence from the colonial stores. 


the distinct objects of expenditure.” 

They give a detailed statement of the 
ordinary expenditures for which the re- 
ceipts were sufficient, but the expenditures 
which have brought the Society im debt are 
thrown intothe dump. They talk largely 
about expenditures for schools, fortifica- 
tions, purchase of territory, arms, surgical 
instruments, warlike stores, and armed ves- 
sels ; but we are not told how much for each. 
Is this strange and unbusiness-like course 
pursued in deference to the resolution; or 
for the purpose of hiding from the donors 
how “dearly they have paid for the whis- 
tle?” We need only extract from this doc- 
ument that part which relates directly to 
the debt to show to every man who unites 
honesty with a moderate share of intelli- 
gence, that the Society is still conducted, as 
it has been, with a total want of principle. 

From the year 1820, the receipts and expendi- 


tures, and the number of emigrants, in each year, 
have been as follows: 


Years. Receipts. Expenditures, Emig’ is. 
1820-2 $5,627 66 $3,785 79) 
“ 123 4,798 02 6,766 17 | 390) 
so 924 4,379 98 3,851 42 ( . 
“925 =: 10,125 85 7,543 88 J 
“26 =: 14,799 24 17,316 94) 
“9°27 8 8=613,294 94 13,901 74 | “81 
“28 = 13,458 17 17,077 12 £ ; 
«29 3 8=19, 795 61 18,487 34 | 
* 930 8 =—26,583 51 17,637 32 259 
“31 27,999 15 28,068 15 441 
“© 32 = 40,365 08 51,644 22 790 
“33 8 ©39,242 46 35,637 54 108 


Total, 2,769 


It is not deemed important in this communica. 
tion to give in detail all the distinct objects of ex- 
penditure ; but it is necessary to a clear and satis- 
fatory exposition that the leading items of expense 
should be specifically stated. 

In the United States, these have consisted of 
Salary of the Secretary, $1,250 
Assistant Secretary, (for last year,) 1,000 





Treasurer and Clerk, 750 
Postage of letters, 150 
Office rent, 200 
Printing and stationary, (average,) 1,890 
Agents in different states, do. 1,356 | 
Fuel and other contingeneies, 120, 

$6,716 | 


AMERIC 


AN COLONIZATION SOCIETY 
In Liberia. 

Colonial agent, 

Paid by the U.S. Government, 





—- $800 

Colonial physician, 1,500 
Secretary, 600 
All other salaried officers, 4,220 
$7,120 


This may be called the expense of the civil list, 
in the administration of the colony in the United 
States and in Liberia. 

Here it may be proper to remark, that most of 
these colonial salaries were not created by the 
Board, and whatever may have been the necessity 
heretofore, when the colony was in an infant 
state, the managers now cunsider most of the 
salary officers in the colony to be unnecessary. 
The measures which they have adopted on this 
branch of the subject, will be found in another 
part of this communication. 

The expenditures in the United States, besides 
those for the civil list, have been, for collecting 
emigrants for their embarkation—for subsistence 
till their arrival—for provisions, subsistence and 
colonial stores, sent from the United States for 
their support for six months after their arrival in 
Liberia—for charter of vessels, freight and trans- 
portation—for medicines, surgical instruments, 
arms, warlike stores, and armed vessels; and also 
for the maintenance of three medica} students. 

The expenditures of the colony, besides those 
for the civil list, have been, for the support of 
public schools, for buildings, presents to native 
kings, fortifications, purchase of territory, expense 
of court house and jail, opening roads, and the 
founding of new settlements. 

It was at all times the desire of the Board, that 
all the expenses at the colony should be paid by 
the agent, either from the sale of articles from the 
colonial stores, or by cash in his hand. The ruin- 
ous practice of purchasing provisions from the 
merchants in Liberia on credit, and paying for 
them from time to time by drafts on the Board, 
was never for one moment contemplated, except 
in cases of peculiar and rare contingency ; and 
yet, owing to adverse circumsiances of the last 
two years, this very practice has been the princi- 
pal cause of the present embarrassment in the 
finances of the society. 

It will be seen that the number of emigrants 
sent out during the years 1830, ’1,’2,’3, was 1598, 
and, to meet their expenses at the colony, it ap. 
pears from the society’s books, supplies were fur- 
nished and sent out amounting to $40,946 63. 
In addition to this amount, the drafts on the 
Board have been $32,939 18, making the entire 
charge on the funds of the institution $73,885 78, 
for these four years, exclusive of the civil list in 
the United States, support of medical students, 
coilecting emigrants, charter of vessels, freight 
and transportation. 

The sum of %40,946 63, vested as 1t was in co 
lonial stores and provisions, was deemed sufficient 
for all the expenses of the colony. The highest 
estimate made by the colonial agent, was at all 
‘times less than twenty dollars for the support of 
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each emigrant after his arrival. Estimating that /its result. The loose state of the accounts, their 
sum for each, the 1598 emigrants would require | want of system, the long period in which accounts 
for their support $31,960, leaving a balance of with the merchants at the colony have been ac- 
$8,986 63 for ‘he civil list and the other expendi. cumulating, without knowledge on the part of the 
tures at the colony. This balance was in colonial | Board—the absence, to some extent, of vouchers, 
stores,and worth,in Liberia,at least $12,000. This or suitable explanations, for many items, and the 
sum was evidently too small for the payment of general want of care and economy, are painful 
the civil list in the colony for four years, and for, results to which their examinations have led them. 
the other expenditures, for objects of a permanent | To this must also be added the secondary attention 
character. The purchase of additional territory, | bestowed onthe encouragement of education and 
the founding the colony at Grand Bassa, and the agriculture at the colony; both of which the 
purchase of the agency house from the United friends of the society have so much at heart. It 
States, were objects of a permanent nature, and,) is due, however, to the agent, to state, that a great 


taken together, tended much to increase the debt 
against the society. As a matter of course, drafts 
from the colony to some extent were necessary to 
meet this deficit. In the purchase of the supplies | 
sent to the colony, the Board hed incurred a debt | 
in the United States of $11,708 97. 


\part of the time he was laboring under the want 


of health, that his duties were at all times labori- 


/ous; that his services, in many respects, have 


been of great value; and that he has returned to 
the bosom of his friends in a weak state of health. 
Tt is due to him also to state, which the Board do 


In thus extending the operations of the soeiety, with pleasure, that in no one instance does it ap- 
in advance of their means, the Board, it is believ-| pear, that any improper considerations of personal 
ed, fell into an error. But it arose, in a great) emolument for one moment influenced his con. 
measure, from the want of full and precise infor- | duct, on the contrary, he is now a creditor of the 
mation. Additional light would have prevented Board for a part of his compensation. 
the outfit of so many expeditions in 1832. The In the examination of the accounts for articles 
object of the Board was undoubtedly praisewor- purchased in Liberia, at a large advance upon the 
thy; their accounts from the colony, throughout | original cost, there is no evidence that either ship- 
1832, were most encouraging. Emigrants offered | masters or colonial merchants asked or received 


themselves, and liberated slaves were offered in) 
greater numbers than the means of the Board | 
would enable them to send to the colony. Many 
friends of the cause urged the Board to give more 
vigor to their operations, and expressed the opin- 
ion that the public liberality would sustain them 
in their efforts to increase the numbers of the col- 
ony. ‘This desire to extend and enlarge the bene. | 
ficial operations of the society, to the number who | 
were waiting and anxious to go to Liberia, induc. 
ed the Board to incur yesponsibilities, both in the | 
United States and at the colony, which, in the 
most favorable circumstances, would have left a. 
heavy balance against them. 


more than the current market price of such arti- 
cles. 

Other causes, however, and those which no 
human foresight could have provided for, tended 
greatly to increase the debt against the society. 
The failure, to a great extent, of the rice crops, 
the vast demand for it from the Cape de Verd Isl- 
ands, and the dependence on the society, beyond 
the usual time, of many families afflicted with 
sickness, all tended greatly to increase the expense. 
In these visitations of Divins Providence, the 
Board would desire to feel how much the blessing 
of God is needed in all their affairs; and without 


| that blessing, how vain are all their efforts. 


Although a resort to drafts, to some extent, was | 
foreseen by the Board, yet from the general and | clade ans inten teeth ceed daca 
favorable information received from the agent, | aod te she Wnaodl sstasea the 
they could not have antieipated such frequent and | esi re J @5,705 41 : fallin pe in 
heavy drafts as were made upon them. The a : 6 
agent, though frequently written to, did not al. Te wish wank ta: anda wenden 
ways furnish them with the necessary details. | alieiasea Selita Sie teal Pere 
Hence, the Board were not aware of the ruinous. settled coal calle “aad we het 
debts that were accumulating against them at the | . y J 


The amount of such debts of the so. 


| March and May next, is %36,635 40 


colony. When the drafts were presented, they Pde eth vag ote, a —— 

were at a loss to know whether te accept them“ + abt held by individuals in the 

for payment or refuse. Fearing, however, the | oabisiel Tied os satinaiil tet tim, 

effect of the return of tho drafts to the colony, the th ys dividual a ‘ ate for 

Board did accept them in the absence of the ac- | ae ne ” ahaa alia Geaea cr 

counts and estimates. In this, also, the Board) eager onies't ysl Bioeth « 

may have erred, although, under all the circum. the ba 2 able pw es pane ee 

stances, it is not clear that it was an error: they | sal Gini ho anew eon a beeen 

were reduced, as in several other instances, toa 4) the present Aig. Fo er iin 

choice of evils, under circumstances that rendered ee ae deduction. The pave ah 

it extremely difficult to determine how the balance a“ ee 7 y 6.055 32 

of evils turned. In future, however, it is their) . : 

determination, so to arrange the business that a $45,645 72 
’ 


resort to drafts shall be unnecessary, unless under | 


special circumstances. | Now let any man tell us, if he can, the 


Since the annual meeting of the society, the) «+ 4-.: ” : 
° . | ’ 4 J th e t i . = 
Board have, with great care, examined the ex. | individuals” to whom the debt “ was ori 


penditures at the colony, for the last four years ; ginally and is now due, and jor what iu 
but this examination has not been satisfactory in| every case.’ Butthe “accounts” from th 
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colony are in a loose and unsatisfactory '| United States. We have no entreaties to 
state. Whatthen? ‘I'he committee either, offer. We trust, that in a short time, facts 
had some “ accounts” in their hands or they , will supersede the use of arguments, (!) 
had none. If they hadsome, why did they’) and an enlightened self-interest render all 
not honestly state the how much, and the; enireaties unnecessary. We say distinctly 
what for, so far as those accounts extended?) we want none to go there but men and wo- 
Ifthey had none, on what authority do they; men of good morals and industrious, and 
state that the money is owed for the erec-|\ friends and members of the temperance 
tion of schools, the purchase of territory, cause. As far as we have the power [and 
&c.? We say confidently that it is impos-| how far is that ?] we will permit none of a 
sible for the Managers to know sv much as} different character to go.” What insanity, 
they profess to, without knowing morethanf when the managers know perfectly, that 
they communicate. the best portion of the colored people abhor 

3. The Managers, though “they have no| their whole plan, and, what is more, are 
concealments,” still hoid up the colony as} Well acquainted with the state of the colony 
excellent in morals—as tending to “ elevate} Which they are vainly endeavoring to con- 
the moral and physical condition” of the) ¢eal. Even the poor slaves of the South 
free colored men. Did not this part off accept Liberia only as a miserable alterna- 
their subject remind them of some * horri-| Uve to their more miserable bondage. Were 
fying” facts? We appeal to Gerrit Smith, _ — — we% and Se - 
Esg., whether the true state of morals in) pian wou e nothing worse than lolly, 
ty hea has not been concealed. We) but when they are oppressed and despised 








ask him whether it is not well known to the. 
Managers that Mechlin, Todsen and Rus.: 
wurm, by their own testimony have been} 
guilty of the most flagitious conduct? Why | 
is this hid from the American public ? Shall 
the Managers be allowed to pretend that 
this experiment has been successfu!—that 
its tendencies are to elevate the morals of 
the subjects of it, when they hold tm their 
hands a letter from the editor of the juibe- 
ria Herald, in which he confesses the crime 
of seduction, and apologizes for it on the: 
ground of the low siate of morals in the 
colony? We have full confidence in the 
benevolence andthe frankness of Mr. Smith, 
and we put it to him, whether it is not time | 
that the public should know the worst, on 
more weighty authority than ours. Ifthere 
are any such facts as we have alluded to, 
it will be difficult to see how the “Managers | 
are clear of concealing them. 


4. The Managers by no means give up 
the darling scheme of removing the color- 
ed population. They are compelled to stop 
for the present. But they propose to pay) 
off their debt by the creation otf a stock of 
$50,000, and then they will be ready to! 
proceed in theexpatriating process. Inthe 


and treated as a nuisance from one end of 
the land to the other, for no cause but their 
color, totalk about making a Paradise for 
them, whither they may flee at their own 
expense, is cruel and wicked in the ex- 
treme. 





ANTI-SLAVERY IN THE GREAT VALLEY. 


We feel a special pleasure in presenting the follow- 
ing letter to our readers. I\ was addressed to the 
editor of the New-York Evangelist. 


Lane Seminary, Warnut Huts, 
near Cincinnati, Ohio, March 10, 1834. 


Brother Leavitt—Many of your readers 


‘are undoubtedly interested in whatever con- 
.cerns this rising institution. 
‘send you the following. Slavery and its pro- 
| posed remedies—immediate abolition and 


Therefore, I 


colonization, have been subjects of occa- 
sional remark among the students, since 
the last term (June.) A flourishing Colo- 
nization Society has existed among us al- 


_most from the foundation of the institution. 


Our interest in these topics increased gradu- 
ally until about the first of February, when 
it was resolved that we discuss publicly the 
merits of the colonization and abolition 


mean time by attention to “ education, “ag-||schemes. At this time, there were but few 
riculture,’ and “temperance,” the colony} decided abolitionists in the seminary. The 
will have become so altractive that the |two following questions were discussed, sep- 
poor abused colored man will be glad to go., arately. “Ought the people of the slave-hold- 
On this point they hold the following sin-|| ing states to abolish slavery immediately?” 
gular language, “'l’o this class we address 2nd, ‘“ Are the doctrines, tendencies and 
no arguments to induce them to leave thei measures of the American Colonization 
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Society, and the infiuence of its principal 
supporters, such as render it worthy of the 
patronage of the Christian public ?” 

Our respected Faculty, fearing the effect 
the discussion would have upon the pros- 
perity of the seminary, formally advised 
that it be postponed indefinitely. But the 
students, feeling great anxiety that it should 
proceed, and being persuaded from the state 
of feeling among them, that it would be 
conducted in a manner becoming young 
men looking forward to the ministry of the 
gospel of reconciliation, resolved to go on. 
The president, and the members of the fa- 
culty, with one exception, were present du- 
ring parts of the discussion. 

Each question was debated nine even- 
ings of two hours and a half each—making 
45 hours of solid debate. We possessed 
some facilities for discussing both these 
questions intelligently. We are situated 
within one mile of a slave-holding state: 
eleven of our number were born and 
brought up in slave states, seven of whom, 
were the sons of slave-holders, and one of| 
them was himself a slave-holder till recent- 
ly: one of us had beena slave, and had 





| 


58 


Conclusions and inferences were then 
drawn from these facts, and arguments 
founded upon them favorable to immediate 
abolition, during the two next evenings. 
Nearly four of the remaining five evenings 
were devoted to the recital of facts in re- 
gard to slavery, slaves, and slave-holders, 
gathered, not from written documents, but 
from careful personal observation and ex- 
perience. Nearly half of the seventeen 
speakers, on the evening last alluded to, 
were the sons of slave-holders ; one had 
been a slave-holder himself; one had till 
recently been a slave; and the residue 
were residents of, or had recently traveled 
or lived in slave states. From their testi- 
mony, the following facts and premises 
were established, to wit: That slaves long for 
freedom; that it is a subject of very frequent 
conversation among them; that they know 
their masters have no right to hold them in 
slavery ; that they keenly feel the wrong, 
the insult and the degradation which are 
heaped upon them by the whites ; they feel 
no interest comparatively in their master’s 
affairs, because they know he is their op- 
pressor ; they are indolent, because nothing 





bought his freedom “ with a great sum,” | they can earn is their own; they pretend 
which his own hands had earned: ten oth-|'to be more ignorant and stupid + ta they 
ers had lived more or less in slave states, really are, so as to avoid responsibility, 
besides several who had traveled in the) and to shun the lash for any real or alleg- 
midst of slavery, making inquiries and/jed disobedience to orders; when inspired 
searching after truth. We possessed all) with a promise of freedom, they will toil 
the numbers of the African Repository from) with incredible alacrity and faithfulness ; 
its commencement, nearly all the Annual they tell their masters and drivers they are 
Reports of the Colonization Society, and|/contented with their lot, merely throu 


h 

i ae | a "i 

the prominent documents of the Anti-Slave- | fear of greater cruelty ifthey tell the truth : 
no matter how kind their master is, they 


ry Society. In addition to the above, our, 
kind friends in the city furnished us with | are dissatisfied, and would rather be his 
hired servants than his slaves: the slave- 


Colonization pamphlets in profusion. Dr. 
Shane, a young gentleman of Cincinnati, | drivers are generally low, brutal, debauch- 
who had been out to Liberia with a load of |ed men, distinguished only for their cruelty 
emigrants, as an Agent of the Colonization jand licentiousness; they generally have 
Society, furnished us witha long statement the despotic control of the slaves: the best 
concerning the colony ; and a distinguish- | side of slavery is seen—its darker features 
ed instructress, recently of Hartford, Con- being known only to slaves, masters and 
necticut, now at Cincinnati, sent us a com- drivers; [upon this point, horrid facts, in 
munication from her hand, which attempted | regard to the whipping and murdering of 
to prove that Colonizationists and Aboli-'slaves, were developed. God sparing my 
tionists ought to unite their efforts, and not | life, they shall be given to the public.] The 
contend against one another. ‘I'hese were state of morals among slaves, especially in 
our materials. And, sir, it was emphatic-| regard to licentiousness, is sickening! 
ally a discussion of facts, racrs, FACTS. This condition is attributable to the treat- 








The first speaker occupied nearly two 
evenings in presenting facts concerning’ 
slavery and immediate emancipation, gath-, 
ered from various authentic documents | 








ment they receive from their masters—they 
being huddled together from their infancy 
in small apartments without discrimination 
of sex; and oftentimes being compelled to 
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54 LETTER FROM 
steal or starve: the influence 
upon the physical condition, and mental | 
and moral character of the whites, is decid- 
edly and lamentably pernicious ; the inter- 


nal slave trade is increasing, and is carried 


on by men distinguished even among slave-| 


drivers, for their cruelty and brutality! 

No class in the country have stronger so- | 
cial affections than slaves; nev ertheless, 
the ties of parent and child, husband and’ 
wife, brother and sister, are torn asunder 
by this bloody traffic! A husband has been 
known to cut his throat deliberately, bé- 
cause this damnable traffic was about to) 
separate him from a wife whom he tender- | 
ly loved. The horrid character of Louis- | 
iana slavery was developed in some degree | 
by one who had resided there. The plant- 
ers in that state, when sugar commands a 
high price, do not hesitate to kill a few of) 
their negroes by overworking, if by that) 
means they can bring more sugar into a. 
favorable market : 
one of the usual prayers of the poor negro | 
is, that sugar may be cheap. Multitudes | 


of slaves are being carried into that state|this institution. 


of slavery | 


in consequence of this,| pocket. 





THE WEST, 
sponded in repeated and spontaneous roars 
of laughter, which were heartily joined in 
| by both Colonizationists and Abolitionists. 
Do not understand me as saying, that his 
speech was devoid of argument. No. It 
contained sound logic, enforced by apt il- 
lustrations. I wish the slanderers of ne- 
gro intellect could have witnessed this un- 

premeditated effort. I will give you a 
sketch of this man’s history. He was stol- 

en from Africa when an infant, and sold 
‘intoslavery. His master, who resided in 
Arkansas, died, leaving him to his widow. 
He was then about 18 years of age. For 
\some years, he managed the plantation of 
‘his mistress. Finally, he purchased his 
time by the year, and began to earn money 
to buy his freedom. After five years of 
toil, having paid his owners $655 besides 
supporting himself during the time, he re- 
ceived his “ free papers,’’ and emigrated to 
a free state with more than $200 in his 
uvery cent of this money ($855) 
jhe earned by labor and trading. He is 


| now a beloved and respected member of 


Now, Mr. Editor, can 


from other slave states: blacks are kidnap-| slaves take care of themselves if emanci- 


ped from this state (Ohio,) and sold into| 
slaves are decidedly hostile to|| guage employed by brother Bradley on the 


slavery ; 
Liberia, and only consent to go there to| 
escape from slavery ; masters are general-| 
ly opposed to their negroes being edu-} 
cated: that the blacks are abundantly able | 


pated? I answer the question in the lan- 
jabove occasion. “ They have to take care 
of, and support themselves now, and their 
master, and his family into the bargain ; 
and this being so, it would be strange if 


to take care of and provide for themselves ; |they could not provide for themselves, when 


and that they would be kind and docile if\ 
emmediately emancipated. 
with many others equally important, were | 


He said 


\disencumbered from this load.’ 


These points, |the g creat desire of the slave was, “ liberty 


And shall this heaven- 


land education.” 


established, so far as a multitude of Sets || horn desire be trampled in the dust by a 


points, the following was interesting and | 
decisive. 

James Bradley, the emancipated slave) 
above alluded to, addressed us nearly two) 
hours; and I wish his speech could have) 


been heard by every opponent of immedi- 


ate emancipation, to wit: first, that it would | 
be unsafe to the community ;” second, that’ 
“the condition of the ema neipated negroes | 
would be worse than it now is—that they 

are incompetent to provide for themselves— | 


that they would become paupers and va-) 


grants, and would rather steal than work 
for wages.” This shrewd and intelligent. 
black cut up these white objections by the) 
roots, and withered and scorched them un- 
der a sun of sarcastic argumentation for 


could establish them. On the two last 


ment. 


free and Christian nation ? 
Ai the close of the ninth evening, the 


vote was taken on the first question, when 


every individual voted in the affirmative, 

except four or five, who excused themselves 
| from voting at all on the ground that they 
had not made up their opinion. Every 
friend of the cause rendered a hearty trib- 
jute of thanksgiving to God for the glorious 
issue. 


At the next evening, we entered upon the 
discussion of the second question. Here, 
there was much greater diversity of senti- 
But we entered upon the debate not 
| like blinded partizans, but like men whose 
| polar star was facts and truth, whose needle 
| was conscience, whose chart the Bible. 


|. The witnesses summoned to the stand, 


nearly an hour, to which the assembly re-! were the documents of the Colonization 
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Society. ‘hey were examined at great| 
length and in great numbers. We judged! 
it out of its own mouth. There was no’ 
paucity of testimony; for, as [| before ob-| 
‘served, we had all its “ Repositories,” and| 
nearly all its Reports and Addresses, in| 
addition to which, we were benevolently| 
furnished by friends with numerous collat-| 
ed witnesses, whom we of course had the 
privilege of cross-examining. Notwith-. 
standing the length of this part of the dis-| 
cussion, but two individuals spoke, one on) 
each side, and another read some testimony 
in favor of the Colony. Several individu-) 
als at the opening of the debate, intended 
to speak onthe affirmative, but before it 
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about emigrating to Liberia. He talked 
with some thirty or forty, all of whom ex- 
cept one, were incorrigible in their prefer- 
ence to remain in their native land, rather 
than to emigrate “ home” to a foreign shore. 
This shook his faith in the entire practica- 
bility ofthe scheme. Still he arrived here, 
the warm friend of the Society; and so 
continued until this debate, in which he 
intended to have taken an active part. But 
before he had an opportunity to take the 
floor, facts pressed upon him, (he was al- 
ways open to conviction,) he changed his 
views, became the decided opponent of the 
Society, has left the institution for the pur- 
pose of commencing a school for the edu- 


was closed they became warmly attached to/| cation of the people of color in Cincinnati, 
the other side. Others were induced to and has devoted himself to the elevation of 
espouse the cause of Anti-Colonizationism, | the free blacks on gur own soil, and to the 
by examining documents of Colonization |making up of a public sentiment favorable 
Society, for the purpose of preparing to |to the abolition of slavery without expatria- 
speak in the affirmative. Most of the Colo-tion. I would give you his name were it 
nizationists who expressed any opinion on not that he is about to present to the public 
the subject, declared their ignorance of the | some interesting facts bearing upon slavery 
doctrines and measures of the Society until) and emancipation, which he has collected 
this debate. ‘They cannot find words to within a few weeks among the free people 
express their astonishment that they should, of color in Cincinnati, in the course of 
have been so duped into the support of this, which he will probably allude to the facts 
Society, as a scheme of benevolence to- stated above by me. ‘This, sir, is what I 
wards the free blacks, and a remedy for call practical anti-colonizationism. 
slavery. They now repudiate it with all) Atthe close of the debate, the question 
their hearts. Is it not a fact that the great) was taken by ayes and noes, and decided 
majority of the supporters of this Society, in the negative with only one dissenting 
have never examined its doctrines, its ten- | voice. Four or five who did not regularly 
dencies and its measures? Do not nine- attend the discussion, declined voting. Two 
tenths of the colonizationists with whom or three others were absent from the Semi- 
you come in contact, express incredulous nary. When the debate commenced, I 
surprize at the announcement of almost had fears that there might be some unplea- 
any one of its prominent doctrines, and sant excitement, particularly as slave-hold- 
meet you with the reply, “ This cannot be ers, and the prospective heirs to slave pro- 
so?” Is it not the “immediate” duty of perty, were to participate in it. But the 
such men (benevolent, and scrupulously kindest feeling prevailed. There was no 
honest no doubt,) to examine this subject? | crimination, no denunciation, no impeach- 
I will statea fact. A member of this Ment of motives. And the result has con- 
institution was a member of the Oneida In- Vinced me that prejudice is vincible, that 
stitute, during the Colonization debate held Colonization is vulnerable, and that imme- 
there last summer, and took an active part diate emancipation is not only right, and 
in that discussion. An Anti-Slavery, anda practicable, but is “ expedient.” 
Colonization Society, were the offspring of The result has convinced me of another 
this debate. My worthy brother was pla- thing, which I hail as the bright bow of 
ced at the head of the latter Society. He promise to this holy cause. It is that south. 
was a sincere friend of the negro, and what ern minds, trained and educated amidst all 
1S quite as rare, Was a consistent and prac- the prejudices of a slave-holding communi- 
tical man, About five months since, he ty, can, with the blessing of God, be reach- 
left Oneida and came to Lane Seminary. ed and influenced by facts and arguments, 
On his way hither, he took great pains to as easily as any other class of our citizens. To 
converse with every negro he could find. be sure, they will not endure 4Slind and un- 
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intelligible denunciation ; and what rational | should receive this impression, when we 
being will? But after being thoroughly a- | consider the tone of the colonization j Journ - 
roused by facts, they will receive rebuke, |als of the north? Our southern fellow-citi- 
remonstrance, and entreaty, if kindly offer-| zens should be disabused on this vitally 
ed, with that frankness and honesty which , interesting subject. Depend upon it the 
have ever marked the southern character. | people, (I speak not of politicians,) the peo- 
And when thoroughly converted, they man- ple of the south are not devoid of rea- 
ifest an ardor in behalf of the deeply i injur-| son. J know that facts and reasoning have 
ed black, which astonishes while it delights. | prevailed with them: and until truth loses 
Almost all of our southern brethren are | its power, they will continue to prevail, 
engaged in colored Sabbath schools and) overcoming prejudice, reaching the con- 
Bible classes. Some of them have devo.) science, and changing the mind. Iam ac. 
ted their. lives to doing good to that op-| | quainted with intelligent gentlemen resi- 
pressed race. Let me state one or two. |ding in this country, not professing Chris- 
factson this point. The son of a slave-'tians, who are intimately acquainted with 
holder has just left the institution on ac- slavery in all its details, having lived many 
count of ill health, with a determination 4 years i in slave holding states, ‘who on prin- 


that he will not cease his efforts until his | 
parent is induced to liberate his slaves. | 
Another said, until this debate, he had ever 
considered slave. holding right, but now, 


‘cinles of political economy, are the decided 
advocates of immediate emmancipation. Look 
at the facts as they exist in this seminary. 
‘Every member of this institution who was 


being convinced it was wrong, he should | born and brought up in the midst of slave- 
cxert an influence accordingly. Another | ry, or who now resides in a slave-state, 
entered this institution last spring the own- ‘with one exception, is the advocate of im- 
er of two slaves. Having been taught to mediate abolitition without xpatriation. 
look upon slavery as a necessary evil and \['The opinion of one who was absent from 
not a sin, he hired out his slaves where: | the seminary during the debate, [do not 
they would receive kind treatment, intend- know.] There has been no necromancy 
ing that the proceeds of their labor should | employ ed in this work. Prayer, the Bible, 
aid him in his preparation for the ministry. | the condition of the slave, and the documents 
Towards the close of the last session, facts, lof the Colonization Society, have been the 
were pressed upon his conscience, his duty |instraments. When a brother resolved to 
was pointed out, he saw it, returned home luse these means faithfully, we hadno anx- 
to Kentucky, liberated his slaves, and now, jiety as to the result. Would not the use 
instead of their working to educate him, he of these measures by ev ery Christian in 
is working and studying and educating the land, work wonders in the American 
them. Ineed not add, that, on this occa- church? Alas! how few Christians have 
sion, he took the side of immediate aboli- | prayed over, and talked about, and examin- 
tion, and anti-colonization. ‘This, Sir, is ‘ed a system which crushes into the dust 
what I call a practical “immediate eman- two millions of their brethren and sisters, 
cipation.” and consigns them over to oppression, to 

It is the decided opinion of our brethren! | caprice, to lust, to brutality, to ignorance, 
from the slave states, that if the plan to degradation, to death, to damnation. [ 
of abolition proposed by the friends of) thank God that the night of torpor is past 


that measure, could be kindly spread out | 
before the southern community, and the, 
entire practicability of the scheme illustra. | 
ted and enforced by existing facts, slave-| 
holders would embrace it as the only ra-) 
tional remedy for slavery, and would come | 
over to the cause of immediate emancipa-| 
tionin crowds. ‘They have somehow got! 





in this institution ; that prejudice has been 


| buried in a dishonored grave, and that the 


persecuted blacks, bond and free, have a 
place in our sympathies, our prayers, and 
our labors. 

Some important facts in regard to the 
‘character of emancipated negroes, and their 
ability to provide for themselves, have re- 


the opinion that adolitionism is an infuria- | cently falien under my observation in the 


ted monster, with a thousand heads and ten | 
thousand horns, panting after blood, and | 
ready to gore to death every slave- holder| 
in the Union. And is it wonderful that they 


city of Cincinnati. A large majority of 
the adult blacks in that city, are liberated 
slaves. Many of them earned with their 
own hands and paid six hundred, nine hun- 
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dred, and some nearly fourteen hundred | 
dalintn for themselves individually, or for 


themselves and families. ‘The majority of | 


these have likewise acquired conside rable 
property since their liberation. Many of 
them have already purchased their friends 
out of slavery ! —and it 1s probabie that ai 
least one-third of the adult blacks in this 
city, are employed in earning money to buy 
their friends and relatives now in slavery. 
Aad this too is accomplished under pecul- 
iar embarrassments, heaped upon them by 
the oppressive laws of this state. ‘They 
hold a debating society for mutual maprove- 
meat every week. A lyceum in wiieh lec 

tures will be delivered two or three times a 
week, and mate and temale schoo's, are 
being established among them by abolition- 

isis of the institution. M: any of them meet 
in Bible classes, and Sabbath schools, And 
vet, these industrious people, have to be 
coustantly oa the alert to avoid being kid- 
napped, and sold into slavery, to supply the 
New-Orleans market! Ithes several times 


ha; ppened to these pe rseguted people, after | 


partly paying the ransom of their relatives, 
that the master has sold the objects of their 


toil to slave-traders, who have carried them | 
into hopeless bondage. —T his was the case | 
recently in regard toa wife, whose hus- | 


band had paid i ia part for her freedom, and 
was laboring inthis county to earn the res 
idue. The master sold her for the New- 
Orleans market! A grand-motber had re- 
deemed her daughter, and several grand. 

children, out of slavery. Oaly one little 
girl remained, and the stipulated sum for her 
liberation had nearly al! been paid, Disre- 
garding his solemn pledges, the master solid 
the child to a man who was about to re- 
move out of the state (Kentucky.) Dis- 
tracted, the grand-mother weat to the for- 
mer master and entreated him with tears, 
either to re-purchase the little girl, or re- 
fund the money she had paid him. He 
would do neither. With much effort she 
succeeded in borrowing a sum sufficient to 
purchase her at full price of the latter mas- 
ter, while the former retained his ill gotten 
laces, This transpired within three w pasha. 

3ut why need I go on? Who will heed 


the cry of the oppressed ? My al sick. | 


ens as I ponder over these /e ealiz ed crucl- 
ties. Is it surprising that these persons do 


as they are by the whites, 


‘ed and happy.’ 
‘masters so much, that were they set at lib- 


load of prejudice, and civil and educational 
disabilities—and liable to be kidnapped and 
sold into slavery, is it not surprising that 
they rise at all? Itis literally true, that 
the ry stint themselves in food and clothing, 
and go bare-headed and bare-footed, so 
that they may appropriate their carnings 
to the purchase of their relatives in bon- 


dage. Noble spirits! An emancipated 
slave said to me to-day, “ Epen freedom is 


bitter to us, while our friends are in slave- 
ry.” And shall we make the present degra- 
dation of the free blacks, which is the work 
of our own hands, the premises from which 
tu draw the conclusion, that “they can nev. 
er rise in this country,” and therefore, * it 
is benevolent in ws to transport them to a 
foreign shore where they can escape” our 

“persecutions?” tis easier to estimate 
ie benevolence of the argument, than to 
discover Us soundness. 

‘This evening, we formed au Anti Slave. 
ry Society. 

Yours in the gospel, 


H. B. STANTON, 


LETTER IV. 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 
TO A, TAPPAN. 


During my residence here, I have fre- 
quently diverted myself with collecting to- 
gether and comparing the various reasons 


‘assioned by the slave party, why the slaves 


should not be emancipated. The following 
are some ofthem. ‘The state of the slaves 
is better than that of the free blacks at the 
North. ‘'Phey are treated so well that 
many of then: are so attached to their mas- 
ters they would not be free, if they had the 
opportunity, and most of them are content- 
‘The slaves hate their 


erty they would 1n all probability murder 
them and their families.’ ‘The slaves are 
naturally so indolent that, had they not 
masters to coinpel them to labor, they would 
soon starve to death.’ ‘They were not 
mace slaves by us, hence we are not bound 
to make them free.’ ‘If we lose our slaves, 


‘which are our property, we shall be reduc- 
not rise higher in the scale of wealth, in-| 
telligence and respectability? Pressed down | 
under such a. 


ed to poverty.’ 
Whatever these unreasonable and con- 
tradictory statements may convey to your 
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mind, they appear to me to evince a dispo-{ what is their due, if he must have them. 
sition to evade the main question—that of|| But it is true that we do want the services 
doing justice to the wronged. Ido not be-! of the black to make sugar and cotton, and 
lieve that there is one in a hundred among'|it would be next to impossible to supply 
those, with whom | have conversed on the | their place with white laborers. And we 
subject, who is willing to do any thing to|may lawfully have them, if we will pay 
benefit the slave, if he must in consequence) honestly for their labor and not misuse 
forego the profits of his labor. Masters! them. 

talk of their own rights, as though the slave} And this is all that the friends of the 
hadnone. They talk of being reduced to|| blacks seek for. Not to send them all out 
poverty—but do not hesitate to impoverish|' of the country—not to turn them wild into 


} 


hundreds, in order that their own comforts) the woods—not to encourage them to plun- 
and luxuries may be supplied. | der and murder—nor do they seek to make 
And who has been so discerning as to} them judges of the supreme court—nor to 
discover that the free blacks at the north are || send them as ambassadors to foreign courts. 
in a worse state than the slaves at the|! But they do seek that they may be made 
South? | have had some acquaintance with| free—that they may be taken out of the 
both. And I know, as wellasI know any' absolute power of their masters, and per- 
thing, that such an assertion is not true.| mitted to serve as free laborers, under 
There may, indeed, be a greater proportion! proper restrictive laws. 
of blacks in the prisons in Massachusetts) But suppose the present masters should 
than in Virginia. But before the question of say that they would not give them employ- 
comparative vice is settled, it ought to be|/ment. Nevertheless I think they would, 
considered, that masters punish almost all! inasmuch as they would find it profitable ; 
crimes themselves ; and that the prisons of though less so thn under the existing state 
Virginia are filled with profligate outcasts| of things. But if they would not, others 
from the North. ; would. here are in Mississippi, Louis- 
In regard to the slaves being happy and! jana, Alabama, and Florida, 130 millions 
contented—take the facts stated in my for- acres ; of which only one-seventh has yet 
mer letters and then judge of their happi- ‘been brought under cultivation. The re- 
ness. But suppose that they were content-| mainder is government land. Now it would 
ed in their present state. What would that}! not require one-tenth the amount of capital, 
show? It would show, sir, that slavery in| to engage in planting with free laborers, 
this country isa most degrading and brutal-| that it does under the present system. And 
izing system. |I doubt not, but, thousands from the North 
And do these men undertake to say, that would willingly employ their capital in 
slaves, so happy, so contented, so attached|| making sugar and cotton. 
to their masters that they would not be free|| Under the free labor system, it is not like- 
if they had an opportunity ; do they under-| ly many would soon amass great fortunes, 
take to say that these slaves on becoming) on account of the competition, which by the 
free would murder those they love so/ way would be all the better for the labor- 
well ? ‘ers; but they would make greater profits 
Or, would they say that their slaves hate! than are now.made in the cultivation ofany 
them now for their oppressions, and would) thing except sugar and cotton. 
do no injury—but, should they do them | If in the British West India islands, 
justice ; these same slaves would take ven-|| where less than two hogsheads of sugar 
geance on them, and put them to death ? are made to the hand, the planters find the 
Again, we are told that white men can-} cultivation profitable ; it might be supposed 
not labor in the field in such a climate ;) that in Louisiana where five hogsheads are 
and that laborers must be had or the coun-| made to the hand, even under a free labor 
try would suffer great loss. Then laying | system, the making of sugar would not, at 
aside all equivocation, tell me by what rule} least, be unprofitable. In Mississippi, a 
of equity you conclude, that white men | slave worth five or six hundred dollars, will 
should have all the profits, if they cannot} make from five to seven bales of cotton, 
labor here. Ought not those that do the} worth from two to three hundred dollars. 
labor to have at least a share of the avails ?\| This is a great profit ; but in Mexico, with 
Let the capitalist then pay colored laborers free labor, one hand, according to Mr. 
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Ward, the British envoy, produces nearly | A spirit of inquiry has gone forth among 
seven hogsheads of sugar with an equal the slaves. ‘They have heard of the South- 
weight of molasses,—all worth there seven ||ampton affair ; they only need another Nat 
hundred’and thirty dollars. Now the bot-|'Turner to lead them on to murder. And 
tom lands of the Mississippi valley are asthe masters are aware of this danger.— 
fertile as any part of Mexico, and under the | Hence they parade their military forces to 
same cultivation certainly ought to produce | intimidate them ; and speak in whispers of 
asmuch. Then with proper laws for regu-/all that relates to the subject of freedom 
lating their laborers, the planters would land slavery. Ll remember well that the 
make sufficient profits. But considering signs of fear were but too plainly manifest- 
the question in regard to justice, it matters | ed, at two different periods, when it was re- 
not whether slaves are profitable or unpro-/ ported that an insurrection was about to 
fitable, whether the masters are enriched! break out at Natchez. It happened on one 
or impoverished, or whether the country | of these nights that a menagerie of wild 
meet with loss or gain; Justice will ever) beasts entered the town with a tumultuous 
remain pure justice, whatever names men|noise of horns and drums. And so terri- 
are pleased to call it. |fied were some of the females, being under 
the impression that the insurrection had be- 


7 ; cun, that their screams were heard in va- 
in such a statethat the masters could not live|| >.’ 


; .|rlous parts of the town. Plots were also 
with them if made free. Then most certain- | I nt 
: : . |formed at Baton Rouge, St. Francisville, 
ly some mode of instruction ought to be im- 


,and in many other places, though they 


mediately instituted to prepare them for free- | wir . 
y ies ae |were never carried into execution. And 


dom. If they knew that they soon were ~~ family of my acquaintance actually hid 


to be at liberty, no danger could arise from | themselves in the woods on the night that 


giving them any amount of knowledge. | hey thought the massacre of the neighbor- 
And it is not true, that the laws effectually | ” ' 
rohibit their owners from bettering th sir| hood wae 3s aE. 

P ee ee Sue’ That was another indication of fear.— 


condition. s individuals they cannot, in- | 
. ” y ’. | Many, at the time of these-rumors, armed 


ing; b re the majority | ar 
rg ye vo Pgs recep porearl sa oe themselves with dirks and pistols; and such 
atin tiie eich es i ge = ona / was the demand for these weaponsthat they 
; e shes |] ° 
free Sran.. were sold in Natchez at an enormous 


much as the majority determine the laws. | profit. 


But if they could not live with free) Such have been the real or imaginary 
blacks at all, then it would be better to give dangers in years that are past; and when 
up a part of the South to them, than to con-| the British West India islands shall have 
tinue themas slaves. It would be better to. become free, these dangers are likely to be 
permit them to wrong one another, if such | greatly augmented. 
an event should ensue, rather thanto wrong) Therefore, in conclusion, I affirm, jus- 
them ourselves. The laws of God do not tice cannot be done, nor safety secured, 
allow us to deprive men of their freedom, without letting the oppressed go free. 
merely because there isa chance that they} Now, considering the present state i 
may abuse it. And if these men are in ‘things, what ought to be done? Surely we 
suc fear of poverty, let them take their have the right of discussion—and if we 
axes, clear away the forest, and plant their |can do nothing more, we ought to raise our 
own corn, as the inhabitants of Ohio, indi- | yoices acainst the crying sins of the na- 
anaand Illinois have done. There is room tion, Instead of asking the blessing of God 
enough in ‘the far west,’ for hundreds of oy unrighteous deeds and their products, 
millions. Industry and economy only will we ought to pray, that we may be deliver- 
be necessary to ensure all the comforts of eq from temptation. And have we none 
life. /among us who are willing to make a small 

After all, notwithstanding all the objec- | sacrifice, to save men from temporal and 
tions, and all the evasions that have been eternal death? I know we have many who 
used to obscure the subject, a free laborsys- are willing to go to the ends of the earth 
tem, appears to me, so far from bringing,in the cause of humanity and religion. 
danger tothe masters, to be the best mode But who is willing to wend a single year to 
of securing their safety. do a service for the negro race, that has serv- 


Now, let us suppose that the slaves are| 
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ed for centuries to contribute to the luxuries 
of all civilized white men? Where is the 
humane Sharp? Where is the persevering 
Wilberforce? And the enterprizing Clark- 
son who traveled more than thirty thou- 
sand miles, and exposed himself to all dan- 
gers and hardships to save his nation from 
sin and the innocent from oppression ? 

Shall the weak longer hold up their 
hands, and cry intheir distress to the fol- 
lowers of Him who came to deliver the 

captives, and find none to help? What, at 
our dying day, will be half so consoling 
to our departing spirits, as to reflect that we 
bave endeavored to imitate the example, 
and to follow the precepts of the Lord of 
life! The slave of heathen Athens, and 
cruel Egypt, had an asylum to which he 
might fly in distress. ‘But in Christian 
America there is notemple of Herculcs te 
which he can go. Shall he appeal to the 
laws? They are all made against him: 
Shall he appeal to the humanity of his 

master? His interest outweighsthe rights 
ofthe slave. Shall he, with tears of blood, 
appeal to the land of the pilgrims, to those 
men whose fathers gave up all for freedom! 
He is told that there must be no interfer- 
ence. To whom shall he go? To his God? 
Alas! he may never have been taught the 
consolations of religion. 

May God grant that this question may 
be settled without blood. No swords or 
bayonets are now wanted, and if every man 
will do his duty they never will be wanted. 
Let us not wait then until some great ca- 
lamity shall compel us to act. 
wait until like the waters of Egypt, our 
streams flow with blood, and the dead are 
found in every house, before we attend to 
the commands of the Almighty. 

a t= 


TO SOUTHERN CHRISTIANS. 


= Whatsoever thy hand findcth to do, do if with thy 
might.’ 


Brethren—-The Bible is a book,’ not of 
explicit statutes, but of general prinei- 
ples, to be applied by individual conscience 
to every case of moral action. In regard 
to human rights its grand law is: * Love | 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 
ye would that men should do unte you; do ye 


Let us not: 


CHRISTIANS. 


even so tothem,”’ Oppression under various 
forms is exhibited in Seripture as drawing 
down the special curse of God upon those 
nations that practised it. Liberty is every- 
where held up as a great blessing, for it is 
maue the type of those se riptural blessings 
which the bloud of Christ has purchased 
for the immortal soul. We need not say 
to you that there is a system of servitude 
in cur country, which grossly violates the 
holy principles of the Bible, as illustrated 
and enicreed by its history. You are fa- 
miliary with it. You have wept over is 
enormittes. You have seen it prostrating 
all that is feir, and lovely, and of good re. 
port. A thousand times has the question 
pressed upon you, * Lord, what wilt theu 
have me todo with this system?” Our pur. 
pose, brethren, ts to throw betore you some 
suggestions which will enable you to come 
toa right decision on this important ques- 
tion. Whatever others may do, we trust 
that you will not treat this appeal, as an 
unwarrentable interference. Slaveholding 
as iu system, sanctioned by general wa 
tice and long usage, possesses such de- 
ceivableness—is so wonderfully adapted to 
enlist all the bad passions of our corrupt 
hearts, that those most intimately connec- 
ted with it, however upright their inten- 
‘tions, are the least qualified to judge of 
their duty in regard to it. We have ex- 
amined the subject in the light of facts 
drawn from all quarters, «nd in the light of 
the laws by which the system is protected, 
and we trust, inthe light of conscience, 
and the word haha The result has been 
the overwhelming convietion that, we, 
though not slave- beldien, nor living In a 
slave-bolding state, have a duty to perform 
iu behalf of the slave s, and of their mas. 
ters. This duty ts not, to appeal to the 
slaves to assert their rights and maintain 
thei by physieai force ; for the Bible, with. 
out any as to the Justness of the 
tenure, enjoins upon servants to obey thei 
masters, for the Gespel’s sake ; but it ts to 
appeal to the masters to “give unto their 
slavesthat which is just and equal.” We 
do not see what other remedy i is provided 
in Scripture, except such an appeal: we 
do not see how slavery can ever be peace- 
ably overthrown, unless this appeal is 
powerfully and uncompromisingly made. 
Let us look, then, calmly, attentively and 


proviso 


“ Whatsoever prayerfully upon American Slavery, as it 


exists. We will not refer you to individual 
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instances of outrageons crueity, or shame- 
ful lust, nor will we » be turned aside from our 
purpose by listening to individual instances 
of commendable kindness. Kindness you 
will readily acknowledge is not the apropri- 
ate fruit of the system. We appeal to you, 
whether the following characteristics do 
not belong to Slavery as a whole: 

It gives up a man for life, for no 
crime, to the arbitrary control of another, 
subjecting hin to the liability of eruel 
treatment, which he very often receives. 

It places the female slaves within the 
coutrol of the masters, and thus directly 
induces the practice of uobounded licen- 
tiousness. 

It virtually destroys the family rela- 
tion, and as a matter of fact, the slaves pay 
little re-ard to that relation. 

4. lt induces a trafiic in the persens of 
men, which isalways marked by outrageous 
cruelty. 

You cannot fail to sce then, that slavery 
is directly theft, and indirectly a violation 
of all the other commandments. 

How can this charge be evaded? Can it 
be set aside on the round that public opin- 
ion sanctions it? W hat is the standard ? 
Is it the will of the multitude, or the will 
of God? Can all the men on earth alter 
the willof God?) But you had no inten- 
tion of disobeying God, you say. Llow can 
this be?) How can you have usurped the 
rights of another man without intending it? 
Is this the testimony of your conscience ? 
The most that can possibly be sasd in pal- 
lation, is that you have sinned ignorant/y. 
But still, remember that you have stnnep. 
The ignorance is comparative. But an- 
other plea is that you are not voluntary. 
This, of course, can be offered only by a mi- 
nority of slaveholders. ‘The laws forbid 
emancipation. Are those laws 7 glifeous, 
or not? [fslavery is a violatien of God's 
law, your liberty of conscience, requires 
that you be permitted to emancipate. Do 
vou submit to a law whieh compels you to 
violate the Divine law? which sets aside 
the dictates of conscience? As the laws 
are, you reply, you would do more injury 
to the slave by emancipating than by re- 
taining. For his own good you retain him. 


Now, ' who has made 2 you judge i in the case ?. 


The Divine law secures to every man his 
own. Many menare ignorant and vicious, and 
do not use their own, so much to their own 
advantage as you could do it for them. 
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But, if you have used the property of your 
»neighbor without his consent, whatever may 
have been your intentions, you have viola- 

ted a principle, the observance of which is 

necessary to the very existence of Society. 

The only reason why the social system is 
nottotally wrecked under your violation 
of this principle, is, that it is confined to a 

particular caste ; in regard to that caste, 
the benefits of the social system are anni- 
hilated. But look at the action of your sup- 
posed humanity, in retaining your slaves, 
upon the system as awhole. For the sake 
of the argument, we will grant that your 
slaves are more comfortable, physically, 
thanif liberated. Does not your admission, 
that they are so, and your tame acquies- 
cence in the laws against emancipation, 
without protest or remonstrance, confirm 
in their iniquity, the majority that enacted 
the law? ‘Throughout all the slave states, 
we have heard no serious opposition to 
these cruel laws. We have good right to 
suppose that the minority has acquiesced i in 
their expediency, to the entire prostration of 
justice. Gut again, suppose you were to 
remonstrate against these laws,would it not 
be your duty a/so to say to your slaves that 

you do not feel bound by them; that so far 
as you are concerned they are free? Are 
laws that violate the rights of conscience 
to beset aside by obeying them? Will the 
unjust liw-makers learn to respect a con- 


science that is so pliable? What case ever 
called men to resist the laws. of their coun- 


try, not to violence, but to martyrdom, if 
this does not? If injury comes to your 
slaves by your non-compliance with the 
law, the guilt will not rest upon you. In 
consisieacy with human rights, you must 
in no case even pretend to hold a man 
in slavery for his own good, unless he, 
of his own free choice, requests it. In 
thts case, he ts plainly a. slave only in 
uame. Against those so called slave-hold- 
ers, Who only receive voluntary service, 
provided, they openly protest against slave- 
CY, we have nothing to say. How shall 
‘his baleful system of legalized violation of 
human rights be overthrown, except by in- 
surrection, while even its opposers practic- 
ally acquiesce in it? Ifthere be, south of the 
Potomac, any Christianity of the Apostolic 
school, will it not show itself by a vigor- 
ous, uncompromising opposit:on to slavery, 


‘even in the face of fireand faggot ? 


We trust you will not so much disparage 
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the sacred volume as to pretend, as many do,} niy people, that ye be not partakers of her 
that this unjust system derives any counte- | sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues.” 
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nance from that quarter. ‘Those who are | 
entangled by such Jesuitism would do well - 
to consider, first, for what reason slavery 

was permitted at all to the Israelites; and 
whether either the permission or the rea- 
sons of it now exist: And, secondly, what 
sort of slavery it was that was then per-| 
mitted. Clearly it will be as wrong for us| 
to transcend the permission as it was for | 
the Israelites; and you will remember that | 
the vengeance of God repeatedly came up-| 
on them because they did so." The whole’ 
sacred history confirmsthe remark; but! 
read the prophet Jeremiah especially. The! 
seventh year put an end to the slavery of 
every Hebrew, and the heathen slave had| 
the right to become such. The year of; 
Jubilee gave liberty to all the inhabitants 
of the land. At no time was it lawful to| 
give up to his master a fugitive slave. Let | 
the advocates of slavery from Scripture, | 
advocate merely Scripture slavery, and we, 
have nothing to say to them, except that. 
they mistake the dispensation under which | 
they live! The wall which God had built | 
around his_peculiar people has been level- | 
ed by the bringing in of the glorious gos- 

pel. The form under which the gospel | 
recognizes the rights of man, cuts up slave- | 
ry root and branch. ‘“ Whatsoever ye) 
would that men should do to you, do ye! 
even so to them.” 
that ring through all the South show the' 
conscious but unblushing violation of this) 
holy maxim. The servants that were re-) 
cognized in the New Testament as justly | 
such, were plainly not slaves. For we 
have the explicit injunction, “ Masters give 
unto your servants that which is susT and 

EQUAL.” Does he obey this who holds | 
a man as property? who exacts the unpaid | 
services of another according to a system! 
that turns into property entire races of | 
men—from the cradle to the grave, genera- | 
tion after generation? That makes beasts | 
of men, to the complete prostration of their | 
immortal interests? No. If there is jus-| 
tice here, it is that of the robber who takes | 
the whole, and then restores an insignifi-| 
cant pittance. If there is equality; it is 
that which exists between the rider and his 
horse! The whole scope of Scripture in 
regard to slavery is, ‘Come out of her, 
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* Jeremiah chap. 34. 


Understand us, brethren. We do not seek 
to exasperate the slaves against you. We 
do not forget that the gospel enjoins the suf- 
ferance of injuries ; that it forbids us to take 
vengeance out of the hands of Him to whom 
it belongeth. If we had access to your 
slaves, we would earnestly counsel them to 
wait on God for deliverance. Your lives 
and souls are as precious in our sight as 
theirs. And it is for this very reason that 
we hold up your sin faithfully before you 


and entreat you to repent before the coming 


of the terrible retribution. 
Do not think to wait for the removal of 


the slaves, and emancipate only on condi- 


tion of such removal. The scheme is de- 
lusive. The majority of slave-holders are 
not willing to emancipate upon the soil, in 
which case they could employ the emanci- 


pated as free laborers for an expense, sure- 


ly not much greater than that which it now 
costs to support them as slaves. Will they 
be willing then, not only to emancipate, but 
to have their laborers transported ; thus in- 
ducing a scarcity of labor utterly destruc- 
tive of their agriculture? Will increasing 
the value of slaves, the inevitable result of 
deporting a measurable portion of South- 
ern laborers, render the masters more wil- 
ling to emancipate? That masters, gener- 


| ally, fear and tremble, amidst their unright- 
||eous gains, and wish for some change for 


safety, if it do not cost too much, is certain ? 
But which alternative will they choose; to 
give up the 500,000,000 of dollars, the es- 
timated value of the slaves—principal and 
interest, a dead loss, to say nothing of the 
expense of deportation, ov, sink the princi- 

al only, while they retain the interest, for 
this is the worst that can happen, in case 
they exchange the slave system for one 
of free labor. Indeed the slightest acquaint- 
ance with political economy will show that 
the principal will not be sunk, but trans- 
ferred in the aggregate to the value of 
the land. Every body knows that the 
land alone, when it is cultivated by free 
hired labor, is worth as much as the land 
and the slaves together, when the laborers 
are articles of property or capital, to be paid 
for. Look then at the comparative practi- 
cability of the two schemes, if colonization 
may be said to be practicable at all. In 
one case we endeavor to persuade men to 


| purchase personal safety by a total sacrifice 
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of their wealth; inthe other we plead with 
them, with all the facts and arguments in 
the world in our favor, to secure both their 
persons and their just wealth by an act of 
justice and humanity. The scheme of colo- 
nization te be effectual must contemplate 
the deportation at once of 2,000,000 of la-| 
borers and the importation of at least! 
1,000,000 to take their place: to be just it) 
must do the whole with the free and intelli-| 
gent consent of all the laborers. But colo-| 
nization as it exists, and as it always must, | 
is an insignificant drain to the inexhausti- | 
ble fountain of slave population, leaving, 
justice and humanity out of sight. And it) 
can have no other tendency than to abate’ 
nature’s remedy for slavery, viz. redun-, 
dancy of slaves. T'o the business of colo-| 
nizing Africa with suitable emigrants, who| 
go of their own free choice, we do not ob-, 
ject. But when the scheme swells into a) 
remedy for American slavery, we must re-| 
gard it asa delusion almost equally disas- 
trous to the slave, to the emigrants and to. 
Africa. Itturnsall the sympathy for the| 
slave into an inoperative channel ; it throws 
together an ill-qualified, ill-assorted popula-| 
tion upon the coast of Africa, there to per-| 
ish under complicated evils, or to subsist 
by a traffic which ministers directly to that | 
abominable one in slaves; it holds up be-| 
fore the nations of Africa a specimen that, 
must excite their abhorrence of the very 
name of Christianity. | 





The evil of slavery is a moral one, and | 
must be met by a moralremedy. ‘There is| 
no such thing as putting the wrath of God | 
away from us, except by repentance, and by | 





treating our abused brothers justly and 


the powerful West India body had all the 
means in the world of doing it. But there 
they stand. And what is more, the planters 
themselves, now that emancipation is inev- 
itable, prefer to make it zmmediate instead 
of gradual. They throwthe preparation 
for the enjoyment of inalienable rights to 
the winds, without the least fear of the con- 
sequences. 


Even the “ horrors of St. Domingo” do 
not appal them. For they know that all 
the bloodshed in that injured island, oc- 
curred before the act of emancipation, while 
the masters refused to liberate, or, after 
they attempted to re-enslave. For years, 
subsequent to the ganeral act of emancipa- 
tion, all was tranquillity, and the agricul- 
ture ofthe island never flourished more.* 
Emancipation has been tried in numerous 
instances, in large districts of country. The 
result has uniformly been happy and safe. 
Indeed, how could it be otherwise, in con- 
sistency with the well known laws of hu- 
man nature? Men cre not exasperated by 
kindness. A single act of generous mag- 
nanimity has often made a friend of the bit- 
terest foe. The advocates of slavery in 
exciting the alarm against immediate eman- 
cipation, confound two cases which are 
widely different: the case where liberty is 
freely granted by the master, with that 
where the slave vindicates it by his own 
arm, or is rescued by the physical force of 


janother. When an ignorant and degraded 


populace have thrown off the yoke of a ty- 
rant king, they have committed hostile 
excesses, and fallen at length under more 
grievous despotism. When, by the prowess 
of some desperado, the slaves of a district 


for emancipation, could have been set aside, 


mercifully. That crushing pride of caste, | have thrown down the hoe and got clear of 
must be abandoned: we must no longer |the whip, they have committed deeds of vio- 
make the hue of man’s skin the test, ac- lence, at which humanity stands aghast. 
cording to which he is to receive the treat-| But these are the dangers of tyranny and 
ment of a man or of a brule. joppression, not of mild government and 
We are speaking to sincere christian jequal rights. Insurrections do not oecur 
men. We trust therefore, that we need not, among freemen—they do not oecur without 
after proving the justice of immediate eman-| mctive. 
cipation, stop to prove to you its safety. It) [tis not less insane to plead that the 
is always safe to obey God, whatever man saves will die of starvation, ifset at liberty 
may do to us. But, upon this point, of the |—that they will be incorrigibly idle. This 
safety of emancipating, we beg you can- js contrary to all history. It supposes that 
didly and carefully to examine the history those, to whom labor is a habit, will not 
of past experiment. In the abolition | work when starvation is the only alterna- 


contest, in England, this matter has been | tive. As it regards vagrancy and plunder- 
most thoroughly brought to light. If the! 


facts, showing the safety of — 





*See Clarkson’s Thoughts, No. 3, Anti-Slavery 
Reporter. 




















64 THE HUNT 
ing, they can be as easily prevented after: 
emancipation asnow. ‘The law will wield 
the combined power of all the white men, 
and can any thing more be done now? 
Besides, the motives to vagrancy and plun-. 
der are incomparably greater under a sys- 
tem of forced labor. 

If it be objected thatthey will not labor 
twelve or fifteen hours a day for a peck of 
corn a week, we grant it. We do not be- 
lieve that labor forced beyond the powers of 
the constitution on stinted food, is any more 
profitable to the master in the long run, 
than it is agreeable to the dictates of hu- 
manity. 

But these, brethren, are not the argu- 
ments on which our appeal rests. Deprav- 
ed human nature never fails to bring such 
objections against any reformation. And, 
we thought it worth while to show you, | 
that, in this case, they can be triumphantly | 
refuted. Honesty is the best policy. ‘True 
expediency is always in the same seale with 
justice. But were it not so, we plant our- 
selves on the firm ground of changeless | 
right, andto you we make our appeal in 
the unfaltering tone of self-evident truth. 
If you do not wish to see the bolts of divine 
vengeance descend upon our guilty land; if 

ou do not wish to answer at the bar of 
God for the blood of murdered souls, take 
upthe martyrs testimony against slarery. 
When we attempt to speak on this subject, 
we are rudely repulsed as impertinent in- 
termeddlers. ‘This implies that you have a) 
better right tospeak. Avail yourselves of | 
this advantage. The moral force of the, 
Universe is on the side of the oppressed. | 
The crisis is approaching; slavery must. 
be annihilated by pouring down upon itthe 
moral indignation of a renovated world, so. 
long due to its dark abominations, cr no-' 
thing remains to us but the sure expecta- | 
tion of overwhelming wrath. Let man) 
say what he will, God will not endure that) 
millions of his rational creatures shall to’ 
all ages be the victims of our foul hypoc-) 
risy—shutting from them both the com-| 
forts of this life and the hopes of the next !| 
A FRIEND To THE Sourn. 
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ERS OF MEN. 


2*> The following admirable lines contain more 
truth in regard to the Colonization scheme than we 
recollect to have seen any where else within the same 
compass. They ought to beset to music and sung in 
the cars of the “huuters” tll they are ashamed of 
themselves. £2 

From the Liberator. 
THE HUNTERS OF MEN. 
Have ye heard of our hunting, o’er mountain and glen, 
Through cane-brake and forest—the hunting of men? 
The lords of our land to this hunting have gone, 
As the fox-hunter follows the sound of the horn : 
Hark—the cheer and the hallo!—the crack of the 
whip, 
And the yell of the hound as he fastens his grip !— 
All blithe are our hunters, and noble their match— 
Though hundreds are caught, there are millions to 
catch: 

Se speed their hunting, o’er mountain and glen, 
‘Through cane brake and forest—the hunting of men! 





Gay luck to our hunters !—how nobly they ride 

In the glow of their zeal, and the strength of their 
pride !— 

The Priest with his cassock flung back on the wind, 

Just screening the politic Statesinan behind— 

The saint and the sinner, with cursing and prayer— 

The drunk and the sober, ride merrily there. 

And woman—kind woman-—wife, widow, and maid— 

For the good of the hunted—is lending her aid: 

Her foot’s in the stirrup—her hand on the rein— 

How blithely she rides to the hunting of men! 


Ol! goodly and grand is our hunting to see, 

Tn this “land of the brave and this home of the free.” 

Priest, warrior, and statesman, from Georgia to Maine, 

All mounting the saddle—all grasping the rein— 

Right merrily hunting the black man, whose sin 

Is the curl of his hair and the hue of his skin !— 

Wo, now to the hunted who turns him at bay !— 

Will our hunters be turned from their purpose and 
rey 2— 

Will their hearts fail within them ?—their nerves treim- 
ble, when 

All roughly they ride to the hunting of men? 


Ho—a.ms for our hunters !—all weary and faint 

Wax the curse of the sinner and prayer of the saint. 

The horn is wound faintly—the echoes are still 

Over cane-brake and river, and forest and hill. 

Haste—alms for our hunters!—the hunted once more 

Have turned from their flight with their backs to the 
shore ; 

W hat right have they here in the home of the white, 

Shadowed o’cr by owr banner of Freedom and Right ? 

Ho—alms for the hunters !—or never again 

Will they ride in the pomp to the hunting of men! 


Atms—aA.ms for our hunters !—why will ye delay, 
When their pride and their glory are melting away ? 
The parson has turned; for, on charge of his own, 
Who goeth to warfare, or hunting alone ? 

The politic statesman looks back with a sigh— 
There is doubt in his heart—there is fear in his eye. 
Ob! haste—lest that doubting and fear shall prevail, 
And the head of his steed take the place of his tail. 
Oh! haste ere he leave us!—for who will ride then, 
For pleasure or gain, to the hunting of men! 
NIMROD. 
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